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REPORT. 


The  following  is  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  Boffin’s 
Bower.  A  large  part  of  this  Report  will  be  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  social  condition  of  the  Boston 
shop-girls. 

GRADES  IN  LABOR  ACCORDING  TO  INTELLIGENCE. 

Labor  is  truly  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  God  has 
given  to  his  children.  Thus,  from  the  unlettered  man  who 
goes  down  into  the  coal-mine,  —  so  dark  even  at  noonday 
that  he  is  obliged  to  secure  a  lamp  to  the  top  of  his  head 
in  order  to  grope  his  way  out  with  the  material  which  is  to 
give  heat  alike  to  cottage  and  palace,  —  to  the  patient 
scholar  who  gropes  his  way  through  the  lore  of  past  ages 
to  discover  some  gem  of  thought  which  will  shed  its  light 
and  influence  on  ages  yet  unborn,  in  either  situation,  life 
is  ennobled  by  the  discipline  and  application  necessary  to 
the  performance  of  these  tasks. 

RESPECTABILITY  OF  LABOR  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Labor  always  has  been  and  still  is  respected  in  New 
England.  In  spite  of  her  “  rock-bound  coasts  and  barren 
soil,”  she  has  always  been  conspicuous  for  the  great  variety 
of  her  industries.  Probably  nowhere  else  is  there  so  large 
a  field  for  skilled  female  labor.  Nowhere  do  intelligence 
and  inventive  power  do  more  to  supply  the  place  of  mere 
physical  strength  than  here,  where,  by  the  subdivision  of 
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labor,  not  only  excellence  is  acquired,  but  many  operations 
requiring  mere  muscular  force  and  monotonous  repetition 
are  performed  more  rapidly,  and  with  greater  uniformity, 
than  they  could  be  done  by  hand. 

SKILLED  LABOR,  AND  ITS  REMUNERATION. 

Thus,  for  instance,  a  large  clothing-house  procures  a 
wonderful  man,  the  outgrowth  of  this  very  period,  and  a 
peculiar  genius,  as  will  be  seen.  His  salary  is  three  times 
the  amount  of  that  of  -an  ordinary  governor  of  a  state. 
He  designs  patterns  of  every  style  and  of  the  most  exqui¬ 
site  description.  He  takes  the  ugly,  decrepit,  shad-shaped, 
slab-sided,  bow-backed  man,  and  makes  him  over  into  a 
perfect  Count  D’Orsay. 

From  his  position,  he  wields  from  two  to  six  hundred 
pairs  of  hands  as  effectively  as  if  they  were  attached  to  his 
own  shoulders.  He  organizes,  drills,  and  perfects  the  em¬ 
ployees,  and,  in  many  cases,  discovers  in  them  latent 
talents  which  are  not  lost  sight  of  by  their  employers. 

CONDITION  OF  SHOP-GIRLS. 

In  such  establishments,  girls  are  paid  so  high  wages,  that 
they  cannot  be  induced  to  go  elsewhere,  and  are  treated 
with  the  eourtes}7"  and  respect  to  which  their  skill  and  use¬ 
fulness  entitles  them  in  the  estimation  of  their  employers. 

PROSPECTS  OF  POOR  CHILDREN. 

Even  the  poor  children  who  are  being  taken  down  the 
harbor  to-day,  side  by  side  with  the  children  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  fund  for  that  purpose,  will  many  of  them 
eventually  supply  these  places ;  and  although  they  do  not 
have  the  advantages  of  leisure,  books,  pictures,  music,  and 
other  means  of  culture  and  comfort  which  belong  to  the 
wealthy,  stilt  they  may  be  a  credit  to  themselves  and  the 
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community  by  engaging  in  some  one  of  these  industrial 
pursuits,  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  make  them  both 
orderly  and  self-supporting,  and  at  the  same  time  remove 
them  from  the  dangerous  classes  in  the  community. 

MENTAL  IMPROVEMENT  OF  SHOP-GIRLS. 

Many  shop-girls  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  opportunities 
which  are  afforded  them  in  our  cities,  by  means  of  public 
libraries,  of  improving  their  mental  condition.  Every 
leisure  moment  of  their  evenings  is  occupied  by  useful 
reading,  sometimes  amid  surroundings  and  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  a  most  disheartening  character. 

THE  POOR  SHOP-GIKL  AND  HER  HOME,. 

#  , 

Those  shop-girls,  who,  from  lack  of  skill  or  knowledge  of 
their  peculiar  occupation,  are  paid  but  a  meagre  salary, 
often  are  obliged  to  live  in  quarters,  if  it  may  be  called 
living,  which  their  more  intelligent  companions  would 
shrink  from  in  disgust.  Woe  to  the  shop-girl  who  is  so 
unfortunate  as  to  become  the  inmate  of  a  tenement-house  ! 
Few  comparatively,  however,  are  reduced  to  such  extremes. 
Let  us  imagine  a  girl  of  this  kind ;  but  there  are  hundreds 
of  real  cases.  Fatigued  from  the  long  day’s  labor,  she  has 
found  her  way  back  through  the  narrow  and  crooked  street 
to  the  old  rookery  ;  and  climbing  up  three  flights  of  steep 
stairs,  over  a  drunken  man  who  is  lying  across  the  second 
landing,  she  at  last  reaches  her  little  room,  enters  it,  and 
lights  her  dimly-burning  kerosene-lamp.  Scarcely  is  this 
done,  when  the  outcries  from  the  room  across  the  entry 
startle  her  for  a  moment.  The  loud,  angry  tones  of  a 
female  tell  her  it  is  the  old  woman  who  is  again  beating 
her  husband.  She  dares  not  interfere ;  for  the  penalty 
might  be  a  black  eye.  Soon  the  cries  of  frightened  chil¬ 
dren,  startled  from  their  slumbers,  join  in  to  complete  the 
bedlam  of  sound. 
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No  wonder  that  she  steals  down  to  the  street  with  its 
brilliant  spectacle,  and,  if  she  feels  light-hearted,  laughs 
a  little  louder  than  usual,  and  appears  somewhat  boisterous 
with  her  female  companions  :  it  is  only  the  evil  eye  which 
will  condemn  her;  for,  beneath  all  this  show  of  cheerfulness, 
you  will  still  find  the  earnest,  anxious,  over-tasked,  and 
often  over-tried  soul.  Only  the  love  of  right,  and  the  hate 
•of  wrong,  can  make  her  content  with  her  trials  and  suf¬ 
ferings. 

MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  WORK  DONE  BY  SHOP-GIRLS. 

The  magnitude  of  the  work  done  by  Boston  shop-girls 
can  only  be  estimated  when  we  consider  that  the  products 
•of  their  skill  and  industry  are  sought  after  in  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  —  in  India,  China,  Africa,  and 
•Japan.  The  white-vest  trade  alone  gives  employment  to 
hundreds  of  this  class.  The  girls  employed  on  this  work 
never  touch  colored  work  all  the  year  round,  since  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  their  hands  as  delicate  as  white  satin. 
This  constitutes  a  special  department  in  all  of  the  large 
clothing-establishments ;  and  so  highly  is  Boston  stock 
prized,  retailers  display  a  card  in  their  windows,  —  “  Made 
by  Macullar,  Williams,  &  Parker,”  or  “  Isaac  Fenno  & 
Co.,”  u  Whitten,  Burdett,  &  Young,”  11  Miner,  Beal,  & 
Hackett,”  &c. 

The  dry-goods  trade  has  its  artisan  general,  to  whom  the 
ladies  are  very  much  indebted.  The  customer  can  give  her 
order  for  every  article  of  clothing  she  wears,  except  her 
shoes,  by  passing  from  one  department  to  another  by  means 
of  the  elevator;  and  one  would  suppose  that  the  trophies  of 
the  universe  were  gathered  together  here  for  her  to  select 
from.  The  attendants  know  what  she  wants  better  than 
she  knows  how  to  ask  for  it,  so  skilled  are  they  in  making 
up  an  outfit.  Household  goods,  from  the  lace  curtains 
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and  gorgeous  carpets  to  the  mop-cloth,  are  included ;  and 
all  these  can  be  despatched  at  the  shortest  notice  to  the 
most  remote  parts  of  the  country,  without  any  further 
trouble  to  the  purchaser.  Even  the  waterproof  cloak  in 
which  Jeff*.  Davis  was  disguised  when  he  was  captured, 
came  from  a  Boston  furnishing-house,  and  was  made  for  Mrs. 
Davis  by  a  Boston  shop-girl. 

RESTAURANT-GIRLS. 

Next  in  importance  to  shop-girls  are  those  who  tend  in 
restaurants.  The  change  from  boarding-houses  to  lodging- 
houses  for  working-people,  and  the  fact  that  so  many  busi¬ 
ness-men  dine  in  town,  and  reside  in  the  suburbs,  has  made 
a  demand  for  upwards  of  five  hundred  restaurants  or  eating- 
houses,  employing  altogether  about  two  thousand  waiter- 
girls.  The  neat  and  intelligent  appearance,  and  discreet 
and  decorous  conduct,  of  these  young  women,  together  with 
their  efficient  service,  have  deservedly  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  admiration  of  strangers  visiting  the  “Hub.” 
Many  inducements  have  been  offered  them  to  “  go  West,” 
South,  to  Washington,  or  California.  They  generally  re¬ 
fuse  all  such  overtures,  even  those  including  the  prospect  of 
“  getting  likely  husbands.”  Women  will  never  distinguish 
themselves  as  pioneers,  consequently  they  are  in  no  danger 
of  becoming  tramps.  As  a  fitting  tribute  to  them,  I  would 
add  the  statement  of  a  gentleman  who  has  been  in  the 
business  for  thirty  years,  and  observed  its  workings  in  all  of 
the  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  who  avers  that  no 
approach  can  be  made  to  the  excellence  of  the  Boston 
waiter-girls.  As  a  proprietor,  he  had  occasion  to  discharge 
only  one  girl  in  fourteen  years  for  misdemeanor,  although 
the  allurements  thrown  around  them  would  seem,  in  many 
instances,  to  be  almost  irresistible. 
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TAILORESSES. 

In  regard  to  tailoresses,  the  statement  of  a  foreman  is, 
that  in  seventeen  years,  having  in  his  employ  from  two  to 
six  hundred  girls,  only  three  cases  of  intemperance  came 
under  his  notice.  A  foreman  in  a  dry-goods  house  also 
adds  his  testimony,  that  in  ten  years,  with  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  under  his  charge,  only  one  case  occurred  where  a  girl 
was  discharged  for  misconduct,  and  that  was  at  the  request 
of  the  help. 

“a  poor  girl  has  nothing  but  her  character.’* 

The  statement  that  “  a  poor  girl  has  nothing  hut  her 
character  ”  is  stereotyped  in  their  vocabulary.  They  can 
work,  endure  hardships,  and  forego  pleasure  ;  but  “  good 
company,  or  none,”  is  the  motto  for  them.  I  consider  it  my 
duty  to  give  this  topic  particular  attention,  since  a  persistent 
effort  has  been  made  to  establish  the  idea  that  “factories 
and  shops  are  not  only  hotbeds  of  vice,  but  their  attaches 
are  rendered  unfit  for  wives  and  mothers.”  Moreover,  their 
industries  are  taxed  to  maintain  reformatory  institutions 
for  a  dissolute  class  with  which  they  have  too  often  been 
confounded.  There  is  but  little  or  no  distinction  made 
between  the  pure-minded,  conscientious  girl,  who  would 
suffer  death  in  defence  of  her  virtue,  as  the  list  of  martyrs 
of  this  kind  during  the  last  twelve  years  will  amply  verify, 
and  the  wanton  who  barters  herself  for  more  money  than 
she  is  worth,  and  because  she  is  too  mean  to  be  counted 
with  the  class  to  which  she  belongs,  enters  the  work-shop 
for  a  pittance,  no  matter  how  small,  so  that  she  can  “take 
the  curse  off.”  It  is  an  outrage  for  the  girls  who  have 
nothing  but  honest  work  to  depend  on  to  have  to  .compete 
with  such  an  element. 
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SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  THE  SHOP-GIRL. 

In  regard  to  tlie  social  life  of  the  shop-girl,  many  we 
found  to  have  come  from  the  country  with  their  families, 
either  from  economy,  or  to  preserve  the  sanctity  of  the 
home  unimpaired.  From  the  books  of  foremen  in  different 
establishments  in  this  city,  it  appears,  that,  in  every  hun¬ 
dred  shop-girls,  fifty  live  at  home,  and  the  remainder  in 
boarding-houses  or  in  lodging-houses.  In  the  latter  case, 
they  take  their  meals  outside.  Twenty-five  of  those  who 
live  at  home  are  assisted  by  a  reduction  of  board,  care  in 
sickness,  &c.  Thirteen  help  to  support  others.  Thus  the 
advantages  of  living  at  home  are  substantially  recognized 
and  rewarded. 

From  the  number  of  letters  received  at  the  u  Bower,”  in 
regard  to  the  condition,  aims,  occupations,  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advancement  afforded  the  working-women  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  it  is  quite  evident  that  there  is  great  necessity  for 
information  on  this  point.  The  following  list  of  occupa¬ 
tions  of  shop-girls  has  been  collected  by  me  with  consider¬ 
able  difficulty,  and  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  those 
interested  in  social  science  statistics. 


VARIOUS  CRAFTS  AND  OCCUPATIONS  OF  THOSE  KNOWN 

AS  SHOP-GIRLS. 


Artificial  flowers. 

Artificial  limbs. 

Bookbinding. 

Bookkeeping. 

Bonnet-frame  making. 
Braid-winders. 

Bugle-trimming. 

Bunting  and  flag  making. 
Cane-seating  chairs. 

Carriage  trimming. 
Carpet-making  and  upholstering. 


Cigar-making. 

Copying. 

Cloud  and  necklace  making. 
Confectioners. 

Crocheting. 

Crape-folding. 

Dressmaking. 

Drawing  on  glass. 
Doll-dressing. 

Drugs  and  medicines. 
Elastic-making. 
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Frame-gilding. 

Proof-reading. 

Fringe-making. 

Pattern-makers. 

Feather-curlers. 

Packing  glass  and  crockery. 

Feather-duster  makers. 

Photographing. 

Grave-clothing  makers. 

Preserving  flowers. 

Glove-making. 

Pickling. 

Harness-making. 

Quilting. 

Hair-work. 

Rubber-work. 

Hat  and  cap-making. 

Rosette  and  necktie  making. 

Hammock-making. 

Shoes  (sewing,  &c. ). 

Hose-making. 

Shawl-strap  makers. 

Infants’  Clothing. 

Saleswomen. 

Jute  and  switches. 

Stamping  embroidery. 

Ladies’  furnishing-goods. 

Shirt-makers. 

Leather- workers. 

Straw-sewers. 

Lithographing. 

Silver-burnishers. 

Lace-making. 

Suspender-makers. 

Manufacturers  of  clothing. 

Tent  and  awning  making. 

Millinery. 

Type-setting. 

Machine-sewing. 

Toy-makers. 

Needle-makers. 

Theatrical  costume-makers. 

Porte-monnaies  and  fancy  articles. 

Tassel-makers. 

Paper  boxes  and  collars. 

Umbrella  and  parasol  makers. 

Pannier  and  corset  makers. 

Wax-workers. 

Pharmacy. 

Worsted  knitting. 

Press-feeders. 

The  above  list  comprises  seventy  distinct  occupations, 
many  of  which  are  still  further  subdivided.  In  addition 
to  this,  there  is  an  army  of  little  girls,  from  seven  to  ten 
years  old,  who  pick  out  bastings,  run  of  errands,  and  act 
as  cash -girls.  The  whole  number  of  shop-girls  is  estimated 
at  thirty  thousand,  or  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation  of  our  city.  Many  of  the  above  occupations  have  a 
very  short  season ;  but  the  girls  change  from  one  thing  to 
another  in  different  seasons  of  the  year.  Spring  and  fall 
are  the  busiest  seasons.  In  the  summer,  some  of  them  go 
to  the  seashore  or  the  mountains  as  table-girls.  In  win¬ 
ter,  some  of  them  find  occupation  at  home.  This  variety 
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in  their  occupation  has  an  excellent  effect  on  them,  both  as 
regards  their  health  and  mental  condition. 

ARE  SHOP-GIRLS  SELF-SUPPORTING? 

The  idea  of  becoming  a  charge  or  burden  to  the  city  or 
State,  during  sickness  or  from  lack  of  work,  is  dreaded  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  almost  seems  incredible.  But  very 
few  shop-girls,  consequently,  will  be  found  inmates  of  our 
hospitals  or  poorhouses.  In  regard  to  the  former  institu¬ 
tions,  I  am  able  to  give  much  more  exact  information  than 
has  hitherto  been  published  on  this  subject.  At  my  request, 
the  following  statistics  have  been  kindly  furnished  me  by  a 
distinguished  physician  of  this  city,  for  several  years  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Boston  Dispensary,  and  admitting  physi¬ 
cian  to  the  Boston  City  Hospital :  — 


Boston,  Aug.  1,  1876. 

Miss  Jennie  Collins  :  — 

In  your  note  requesting  me  to  give  you  some  statistics  in  regard  to 
the  health  of  the  working-women  pursuing  different  occupations  in 
Boston,  you  make  particular  mention  of  shop-girls.  Are  they  more 
liable  to  sickness  than  the  other  classes  ?  My  general  impression  is, 
that  they  are  not.  In  order  to  give  you  more  precise  information  on 
this  point,  I  have  consulted  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  City  Hospital  for 
the  last  nine  years,  and  tabulated  the  results  of  my  investigations,  as 
follows :  — 

Total  number  and  occupation  of  women  treated  in  the  City  Hospital ,  Boston , 

during  a  period  of  nine  years. 


Domestics, 

Cooks, 

4,903  j 
134! 

^  .  .  .  .  .  5,037 

Housekeepers, 

Housewives, 

1,409  j 
475  J 

> . 1 ,884 

Seamstresses, 

Tailoresses, 

574  ] 
109  ! 

j . 683 

No  occupation, 
School-girls  . 

or  unknown . 382 

. 334 

Shop-girls 

. 

. 299 
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Nurses  . 
Children 
Teachers 


232 

210 

58 


Total . 9,119 


It  will  be  seen,  that,  of  those  classed  as  domestics  and  housekeepers, 
there  is  seventy-six  per  cent,  or  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  of 
female  patients. 

There  were  only  seven  and  one-half  per  cent  in  the  class  of  seam¬ 
stresses. 

Those  haying  no  occupation  amount  to  four  per  cent. 

There  were  only  three  per  cent  of  shop-girls,  three  of  nurses,  two  of 
children,  and  half  of  one  per  cent  of  teachers. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  as  the  intelligence  of  the  class  or  their  social  con¬ 
dition  becomes  more  elevated,  so  the  number  of  those  dependent  on 
public  charity  or  hospital  treatment  during  sickness  is  steadily  dimin¬ 
ished. 

We  have  heard  much  on  all  sides,  of  late  years,  about  shop-girls.  Is 
it  not  to  their  credit,  that  we  find  so  few  of  them  inmates  of  our  medical 
institutions?  The  fact  is,  that  a  great  mistake  has  been  made  in  regard 
to  this  large  class  in  our  community.  Who  are  the  shop-girls  ?  One 
thing  is  very  certain,  that  they  are  not  the  down-trodden  masses,  who 
through  ignorance,  poverty,  and  disease,  have  become  a  burden  upon 
our  almshouses,  our  hospitals,  and,  worst  of  all,  those  institutions  for 
the  punishment  of  vice,  where  misery  is  accumulated,  and  moral  degra¬ 
dation  becomes  a  common  spectacle. 

Such  are  the  moral  pest-houses,  created,  not  by  the  intelligent,  indus¬ 
trious,  enterprising,  economizing,  and  thrifty  shop-girl,  but  by  those 
who,  by  ignorance  or  vice,  occupy  positions  whefls  none  of  these  qualities 
seem  to  be  actually  needed  or  even  desirable ;  where  brain  is  at  a  dis¬ 
count,  and  muscle  is  in  the  ascendency.  There  is  something  inevitable 
about  all  this,  however  deplorable  it  may  be  in  the  eyes  of  many  would- 
be  reformers. 

Statistics  in  social  matters  are  often  a  great  obstacle  to  our  precon¬ 
ceived  ideas.  The  brain  and  the  muscle  element  will  each  find  its 
proper  level  in  society,  however  much  we  may  try  to  divert  them  from 
their  natural  channels. 

With  much  respect, 

Howard  F.  Damon,  M.D. 
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P.  S.  — I  have  just  received  a  copy  of  the  “  Twelfth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Boston  City  Hospital,”  and  look  with  interest  to  see  if  the  statis¬ 
tics  in  regard  to  women  still  present  the  same  remarkable  features 
noticed  above. 

FEMALES  TREATED  IN  BOSTON  CITY  HOSPITAL. 

Children,  17;  domestics,  659;  governesses,  6;  housekeepers,  218; 
housewives,  167;  nurses,  41;  seamstresses,  37  ;  school-girls,  43 ;  shop¬ 
girls,  31  ;  tailoresses,  19  ;  teachers,  3  ;  teachers  of  music,  11 ;  unknown, 
11  ;  and  total,  1,263. 

Over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cases  are  domestics,  while  less  than  three 
per  cent  are  shop-girls.  Indeed,  this  speaks  well  both  for  the  health 
and  self-supporting  condition  of  Boston  shop-girls. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Howard  F.  Damon,  M.  D. 

WHAT  BOSTON  MERCHANTS  DID  FOR  THE  SHOP-GIRLS. 

The  gratifying  condition  of  our  girls  is  not  by  any 
means  an  accident.  Fifteen  years  ago,  the  complaint, 
“  What  shall  we  do  with  the  seventy-five  thousand  aimless 
and  anxious  women  which  Massachusetts  lias  in  excess  of 
men?”  was  so  urgent,  that  Gov.  Andrew  actually  went 
so  far  as  to  take  practical  steps  to  have  them  colonized 
in  the  Far  West  in  order  to  relieve  the  old  Commonwealth 
of  its  dreadful  incumbrance.  Fortunately,  just  then  a  class 
of  young,  clear-sighted,  vigorous,  enterprising  men,  entered 
commercial  life.  They  believed  that  the  wisest  kind  of 
economy  was  to  encourage  and  ennoble  the  industrial  arts. 
In  accordance  with  this  faith,  they  looked  into  every  inter¬ 
est  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  these  girls,  and  consid¬ 
ered  it  a  part  of  their  business  success  to  make  them 
prosperous  and  happy.  Unfortunately  for  the  nation,  their 
policy  was  neither  understood  nor  appreciated  by  a  class  of 
wealthy  people  who  had  retired  from  business,  and  were 
living  on  their  interest-money,  which  came  to  them,  like  the 
rain  and  the  sunshine,  without  any  effort  of  their  own. 
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Up  to  1873,  real  estate,  factories,  railroads,  and  banks 
yielded  a  princely  revenue.  Then  this  class  began  to 
retrench,  and  to  talk  poverty ;  and,  small  as  its  number 
was,  it  has  worked  its  ruin  as  unmistakably  as  the  few 
leaders  of  the  South  made  our  civil  war  possible.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  all  this,  a  large  number  of  women  are  already, 
or  will  before  long  be,  thrown  out  of  employment.  Only 
the  more  skilful  and  experienced  will  be  retained. 

Business-hours  at  the  Bower  are  from  9,  a.m.,  to  6,  p.m., 
daily. 

From  May  30,  1875,  to  May  30,  1876,  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-six  names  of  women  and  girls  were  recorded  in 
the  books.  During  the  same  period,  seven  hundred  and 
thirty  employers  registered  their  names.  Sixty-one  appli¬ 
cations  from  girls  came  by  letter,  and  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  applications  from  employers. 

Girls  coming  to  the  city  without  money  or  friends  have 
been  taken  in  and  given  a  home  until  work  was  found  for 
them.  So  destitute  have  they  been,  in  some  instances,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  supply  them  with  articles  of  clothing. 

No  remuneration  is  ever  made  for  services  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion  rendered  by  me  at  the  Bower. 

No  estimate  can  be  put  upon  the  value  of  such  a  place 
to  girls  who  come  from  cold,  cheerless,  lodging-rooms,  and 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  low  diet.  They  shiver,  and 
crouch  close  to  each  other,  as  if  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  get  warm.  Their  blood  becomes  so  impoverished,  that, 
in  some  cases,  sickness  is  sure  to  follow,  and,  in  others,  temp¬ 
tations  that  require  superhuman  power  to  resist.  Women 
are  expected  to  pay  as  they  go :  when  they  have  no  money, 
they  are  without  the  necessaries  of  health  and  comfort. 

The  free  dinners  were  served  every  day,  at  twelve 
o’clock,  commencing  January  11,  and  ending  April  1. 


Boffin's  Bower. 
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A  good  supply  of  meats,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  was  spread 
before  them;  and  not  a  single  working-girl  was  obliged  to 
go  hungry  in  this  city  last  winter.  The  number  ranged 
from  sixty-five  to  eighty-five  at  the  noon  meals.  Hungry 
people  were  fed  at  5,11  hours;  and  food  was  sent  to  children, 
old  people,  and  the  sick.  To  see  them  seated  at  the  table 
gave  me  more  pleasure  than  to  have  seen  the  Duke  Alexis, 
King  Kalikua,  or  Dom  Pedro  in  their  places. 

My  sincere  thanks  are  due  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  worked  so  zealously  for  the  Fair,  the  proceeds  of  which 
enabled  me  to  furnish  the  free  dinners :  President,  Hon. 
Frank  W.  Bird;  Treasurer,  George  A.  Bacon;  Secretary, 
Miss  Ursula  Cushman.  Ladies  who  took  part  at  the  tables, 
Miss  Mary  R.  Bird,  Mrs.  Calvin  Torrey,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Smith, 
Mrs.  Charles  Codman  of  Neponset,  Mrs.  William  B.  Smart, 
Mrs.  Bright,  Mrs.  Merrill,  Mrs.  Harry  McGlenen,  Mrs. 
M.  V.  Lincoln,  Miss  Anna  Oliver,  Mrs  S.  M.  Waldron, 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Carter,  Mrs.  John  Beltair,  Mrs.  Harry  Frost, 
including  several  others  whose  names  did  not  appear  on 
the  committee  ;  also  Mr.  Harry  McClenen,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Boston  Theatre. 

Warden  Chamberlin  of  the  Charlestown  State  Prison 
called  the  attention  of  the  men  to  the*fact  that  many  of 
their  relatives  might  be  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Fair;  to 
which  they  responded  by  giving  twenty-two  dollars  in 
small  sums,  earned  in  the  solitude  of  their  cells,  and  a 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars’  worth  of  most  wonderful  work¬ 
manship,  in  the  shape  of  useful  and  fancy  articles  executed 
by  themselves. 

Miss  M.  E.  More  of  32  Winter  Street,  manufacturer  of 
infants’  wardrobes,  contributed  the  material  for  a  baby’s 
robe  valued .  at  twenty-five  dollars;  and  four  young  girls 
gave  the  work,  accomplishing  it  in  the  time  they  needed 

for  rest. 
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My  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  William  II.  Butman  of  the 
Boston  “  Advertiser  ”  office,  for  his  happy  representation  on 
canvas  of  the  genial  Mr.  Boffin,  patron  saint  of  the  “  Bower,” 
in  his  interview  with  the  “literary  man”  Silas  Wegg. 

My  thanks  are  also  due  to  Lowell  'B.  Hiscock  of  the 
Quincy  Market,  for  his  valuable  services  in  purchasing  my 
meats  and  vegetables  for  the  free  dinners. 

The  founders  of  the  “Bower”  are:  — 

Macullar,  Williams,  &  Parker . $100  00 

Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co .  100  00 

Isaac  Fenno  &  Co.  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  100  00 

Henry  L.  Peirce .  100  00 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co .  100  00 

Charles  Lyman .  140  00 

Voted  from  a  Charitable  Society  .....  200  00 

Hogg,  Brown,  &  Taylor .  50  00 

Friend .  50  00 

A.  A.  Burrage .  50  00 

George  C.  Richardson  &  Co.  .  .  .  .  .  .  50  00 

Charles  E.  Jenkins .  50  00 

Mrs.  Osgood,  Boston  Highlands .  50  00 

Subscribed  in  care  of  Macullar,  Williams,  &  Parker  .  .  117  00 

Cash .  30  00 

George  Sampson  . .  30  00 

Friend  ..........  30  00 

Shepard  &  Norwell .  25  00 

George  K.  Withington  .......  25  00 

Cash .  20  00 

T.,  by  letter .  20  00 

S.  H.  &  W .  20  00 

Mrs.  Kimball .  20  00 

G.  H.  S.  &  Co .  20  00 

Sunday  School,  through  Frank  Foxcroft  ....  5  00 

Little  Mamie  Carlton,  from  fair .  2  60 

Donations  from  one  to  ten  dollars  .  ’.  .  .  31  00 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hooper  . .  20  00 


Total . $1,555  60 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Rent . $962  50 

Salary  to  Assistant . 313  00 

Fuel  and  Gas  .  .  125  00 

Water  Tax . 11  00 

Printing  ..........  40  00 

Incidentals  and  Personals . 104  10 


Total . $1,555.  60 

Money  received  for  Free  dinners,  Proceeds  from  Fair  .  .  $825  00 


EXPENDITURES. 

Meats,  vegetables,  groceries,  &c . $740  00 


Labor .  60  00 

Kitchen  utensils . ,  25  00 


Total . $825  00 

1 


DONATIONS  RECEIVED. 

Edward  T.  Cowdrey,  1  barrel  of  pickles ;  Miss  Mary  Shannon  of 
Newton,  several  barrels  of  apples;  George  K.  Withington,  815  Trem- 
ont  Street,  ten  loaves  of  aerated  bread  every  day ;  J.  A.  Caswell,. 
Charlestown,  1  can  of  milk  daily ;  Fred.  W.  S.  May,  several  boxes 
nice  vegetables. 

CONCLUSION.  • 

In  conclusion,  I  would  invite  the  fair-minded  and  intel¬ 
ligent  portion  of  this  community  to  consider  the  faulty  and 
wasteful  system  of  giving  assistance  to  the  poor. 

1.  Are  not  all  of  our  large  charitable  institutions  fash¬ 
ioned  after  models  from  the  old  monarchies  in  different 
climates,  and  applicable  to  people  of  dissimilar  tastes,  tem¬ 
peraments,  aims,  and  aspirations  in  life  ? 

2.  Are  not  their  food,  diseases,  surroundings,  and  mental 
condition,  unlike  our  own? 

3.  Are  we  not  fostering  pernicious  habits,  by  supporting 
institutions  for  which  there  would  be  little  necessity,  did 
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we  not  help  to  propagate  the  evil  by  our  lavish  expendi¬ 
tures  ? 

4.  Does  not  the  prosperity  of  these  institutions  neces¬ 
sarily  depend  upon  the  degradation  of  the  masses  ? 

5.  Should  not  something  be  done  to  encourage  the  honest, 
intelligent,  hard-working,  self-sacrificing  shop-girl,  who,  by 
her  industry  and  economy,  is  not  only  self-supporting  when 
in  health,  but  with  Christian  charity  divides  her  earnings 
with  her  companions  when  they  are  in  sickness  and  distress, 
or  shares  the  long  watches  of  the  night  at  their  bedsides,  to 
return  to  her  day’s  work  with  wearied  limbs  and  aching 
head,  yet  satisfied  in  her  own  soul  for  the  act  of  sisterly 
kindness  she  has  performed?  Will  there  not  be  a  large 
account  to  her  credit  ? 

JENNIE  COLLINS. 


Boffin’s  Bower,  1031  Washington  Street. 
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